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Education 

Summary 


•  TRENDS  AND  ISSUES 


A  SEMI  MONTHLY  REPORT  ON  NEW  DEVELOPMENTS, 
TRENDS,  IDEAS,  AND  RESEARCH  IN  EDUCATION 


Energetic  measures  for  fall-out  protection 
were  submitted  to  a  special  two-way  session  of  the 
New  York  legislature  in  early  November  by  Governor 
Nelson  Rockefeller.  Under  the  Governor’s  recommen¬ 
dation,  colleges  and  schools  coidd  build,  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  fall-out  shelters  for  their  school  populations  with 
the  state  paying  part  of  the  construction  costs.  Some 
schools  in  Upper  New  York  State  have  already  begun 
shelter  areas.  Other  portions  of  the  emergency  legis¬ 
lation  included: 

•  Establishing  civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  sellers 
and  builders  of  fall-out  facilities  that  do  not  meet  state 
safety  standards,  if  the  buyer  is  not  so  informed. 

•  Exempting  shelters  meeting  state  standards  from 
state  and  local  building  codes. 

•  Conducting  a  broad  state  study  of  post-attack 
recovery  and  rehabilitation,  with  the  emphasis  on 
food  stock-piling  and  a  communications  system. 

•  Setting  up  an  information  and  counseling  service 
to  ad\'ise  people  on  the  measures  they  can  take  in 
or  near  their  homes  to  protect  themselves  against 
fall-out. 


The  Alaska  public  school  system,  set  up  un¬ 
der  territorial  status,  is  currently  being  cited  for  revi¬ 
sion,  according  to  recommendations  made  by  a  special 
Ford  Foundation  study  group.  The  nine-month  study 
group,  composed  of  members  of  the  Alaska  School 
Superintendents  Association  and  the  Association  of 
Alaska  School  Boards,  proposed  new  state  laws  gov¬ 
erning  the  system  of  .school  districts.  Since  Alaska 
doesn’t  have  counties  but  boroughs,  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  schools  would  be  in  the  borough,  which  would 
be  a  form  of  local  government  extending  beyond  city 
limits  and  boundaries.  Non-incorporated  areas,  with 
free-rider  communities,  would  be  operated  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education.  Besides  the  state  and 
local  schools,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  oper¬ 
ates  an  extensive  school  system  for  Eskimos  and  Indi¬ 
ans,  which  is  gradually  being  incorporated  into  the 
state  system. 


No  relief  in  sight— That’s  the  latest  advisory  from 
the  NEA  on  teacher  shortages.  The  Fourteenth  Annual 
National  Teacher  Supply  and  Demand  Report  (order 
from  the  NEA,  $1  each)  shows  that  of  the  approxi¬ 
mately  1()2,{KK)  new  teachers  eligible  to  teach  in  1961, 
58,(KK)  will  go  into  high  schools  with  44,(XK)  available 
for  elementary  grades— this  represents  a  continuing 
imbalance,  since  there  are  eight  positions  open  in 
the  elementary  field  for  ever\’  five  on  the  high  school 
level.  The  Report  points  out  that  more  teatmers  pre¬ 
pare  for  high  school  work  than  for  elementary,  yet 
thousands  of  elementary  teachers  in  the  schools  are 
seriously  handicapped  by  lack  of  preparation,  with 
85(),()()()  of  them  without  a  college  diploma.  Summariz¬ 
ing  the  Report,  the  total  number  of  new  teachers 
employed  is  absorbed  by  replacements  and  expanded 
enrollments,  without  relieving  overcrowding  and  half¬ 
day  sessions. 


The  land-grant  centennial  will  begin  with 
Father’s  Day,  officially  celebrated  on  July  2,  1962, 
since  it  will  be  1(K)  years  to  the  day  that  President 
Lincoln  signed  the  Land-Grant  Act  into  law.  For  the 
state  universities,  however,  the  man  of  the  hour  will 
be  Jonathan  Baldwin  Turner,  the  Massachicsetts  farm 
boy,  t'ducated  at  Yale,  who  went  West  to  Illinois  and 
conceived  the  revolutionary  idea  that  the  state  shoidd 
support  schools  offering  practical  education  for  the 
working  classes.  In  his  day  only  one  out  of  every  1,500 
kids  could  go  to  college. 

Turner  campaigned  widely  for  his  idea,  with  the 
result  that  Congress  finally  passed  the  measure  that 
gave  states  fetleral  lands  with  which  to  endow  col¬ 
leges.  Each  congressman  received  for  his  own  state 
30,(KK)  acres  of  federal  land,  which  sold  for  between 
70^  and  $10  an  acre.  Each  state  then  used  the  money 
obtained  to  fund  colleges.  Illinois,  for  example,  re¬ 
ceived  48(),(KK)  acres  which  sold  for  $649,01.3.  Today, 
the  University  of  Illinois  receives,  each  biennium, 
the  sum  of  $64,902,  the  5%  interest  from  the  endow¬ 
ment  fund.  The  other  67  land-grant  institutions  in 
the  U.S.  are  similarly  endowed,  and  if  the  interest  on 
the  endowments  now  are  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket 
of  state  university  budgets,  the  concept  of  popular 
higher  education  has  been  a  vital  influence  in  the 
development  of  American  democracy. 
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•  ADMINISTRATION:  Deferments  for 
teachers  in  the  reserves 

Teachers  in  the  military  reserves  who  are  called 
back  to  active  duty  must  report,  unless  extreme  hard¬ 
ship  can  be  proved,  and  this  can  be  done  only  on  an 
individual  basis. 

Proof  of  hardship  to  the  school  system  or  com¬ 
munity  rests  with  the  individual.  Affidavits  from  the 
teacher’s  superiors  must  accompany  the  request.  In 
each  case,  the  teacher  should  check  through  nis  local 
unit  for  deferment  procedures. 

A  teacher  may  be  deferred  if  his  being  called  to 
active  service  means  that  he  cannot  be  replaced  or 
that  his  classes  may  have  to  be  cancelled. 

Deferments  can  still  be  obtained  for  teacher-re¬ 
servists  who  have  not  yet  been  called,  if  they  are  in 
critical  occupations.  These  occupations,  as  defined 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  in  1956,  are  still 
applicable  to  teachers: 

•  “High  school  teachers  (math,  physical  and  bio¬ 
logical  sciences).  Instructs  students  in  high  schools 
in  one  or  more  subjects  in  the  fields  of  mathematics, 
or  in  the  physical  and  biological  sciences.  This  classi¬ 
fication  is  limited  to  those  who  possess  a  bachelor’s 
degree  with  specialization  in  one  or  more  of  the 
aforementioned  subject  fields  and  w'ho  are  engaged 
in  spending  a  majority  of  their  time  in  teaching  such 
subject  fields.” 

•  “V'ocational  teachers  (critical  occupations  only). 
Instructs  students  in  vocational  classes  in  schools, 
or  apprentices  or  other  workers  in  industry,  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  technical  competence  in  criti¬ 
cal  occupations.  Teaching  methods  include  a  com¬ 
bination  of  lecture,  discussion,  supervised  shop  work 
and  actual  job  performance.  Such  an  instructor  is  usu¬ 
ally  a  qualified  worker  in  the  occupational  field.” 

•  “College  teacher  (critical  occupations  only).  In¬ 
structs  students  in  college-level  institutions  in  the  sci¬ 
entific  and  technical  subjects  required  as  preparation 
for  critical  occupations.” 

—Reported  in  the  October  Michigan  Education 
Journal. 

Graduate  bright  kids  early,  save  $miUions 

Schools  could  get  a  lot  more  for  the  taxpayer’s 
dollar  if  they  would  push  their  bright  students  into 
earlier  graduation  and  give  more  remedial  help  to 
slow  students,  Sam  M.  Lambert,  director  of  the  NEA’s 
research  division  told  a  meeting  of  Washington  (D.C.) 
teachers. 


Why  not  let  the  brightest  15%  to  209i  of  ninth 
graders  complete  their  high  school  work  in  three  years 
instead  of  four?  Lambert  pointed  out  that  this  would 
save  the  public  schools  roughly  $262  million  a  year. 

Provision  should  be  made  also  for  an  intensive  re¬ 
medial  reading  program  for  laggards  so  they  could 
graduate  in  12  instead  of  13  or  14  years,  at  a  saving 
of  $.3.37  to  $779  for  each  student. 

Finally,  Lambert  suggested,  to  maintain  better  pro¬ 
grams  for  both  bright  and  slow  students  requires  bet¬ 
ter  teachers.  He  proposed  a  six-year  minimum  teach¬ 
er-training  program,  an  extension  of  two  years  over 
most  current  requirements  for  certification. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

ScluKil  V'olunteers,  by  T.  Marf^aret  Jatner.  Public  Education 
.Assn.,  20  \V.  40th  Sf.,  N.Y.  18.  200f)]).  Apply.  (Detailed  report 
of  the  successful  School  Volunteer  program  in  NYC.  Discusses 
all  aspects,  from  planninf’  to  operating,  expanding.  Includes 
forms  and  other  pertinent  papers  used.) 


•  SCHOOL  &  PUBLIC:  New  York's  plan 
for  school  atomic  shelters 

Gov.  Nelson  Rockefeller,  New  York,  has  proposed 
plans  to  protect  the  state’s  school  children,  college 
students  and  teachers  from  the  radioactive  fall-out 
resulting  from  a  nuclear  attack. 

The  plans  have  received  the  endorsement  of  the 
State  Defen.se  Council.  They  call  for  state  funds  for 
those  schools  who  voluntarily  build  fall-out  shelters. 

Meanwhile,  the  Empire  State  Federation  of  Teach¬ 
ers  called  nuclear-shelter  drills  in  public  schools  “ut¬ 
ter  futility.” 

“Drills  in  many  schools  provide  no  shelter  what¬ 
soever.  Pupils  are  merely  led  to  nearby  corridors  from 
their  classrooms,”  the  Federation  said  in  a  resolution 
adopted  at  its  annual  convention.  Further,  the  pro¬ 
gram  “has  psychologically  bad  effects  on  pupils  and 
is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  pupils  and  teachers 
alike,”  the  Federation  concluded. 


•  SCHOOL  BOARD:  Plan  for  year-round 
school  program  in  Maryland  dropped 

The  controversial  “12-4”  plan,  proposed  by  Mont¬ 
gomery  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  C.  Taylor 
Whittier  has  been  turned  down  by  the  Montgomery 
hoard  of  education. 

Under  the  plan,  VIontgomery  schools  would  have 
been  operating  on  a  year-round  basis,  with  students 
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attending  school  for  three  periods  of  12  weeks  each, 
followed  by  a  month’s  vacation  after  each  period. 

In  July,  the  board  set  aside  several  months  to  study 
the  i)lan  in  detail.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  this  study, 
along  with  parental  objections,  that  the  board  killed 
the  new  proposal. 

Board  objections: 

•  The  plan  involved  too  many  administrative  de¬ 
tails;  the  staff  would  have  to  devote  most  of  its  time 
to  mechanics  of  operation. 

•  The  plan  would  deprive  students  and  teachers 
of  traditional  summer  vacations,  particularly  time  that 
teachers  might  want  to  put  into  professional  study. 

•  The  plan  “might  save  money,  but  it  would  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  instructional  program.” 

Supt.  Whittier’s  reaction:  “We  still  have  not  an¬ 
swered  the  question  of  whether  the  plan  can  work 
or  not.” 

CURRENT  READINGS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Current  Expenditures  Per  Pupil  in  Public  School  Systems,  Ur¬ 
ban  SchiH)l  Systems,  1958-59,  by  Gerald  Kahn.  U.S.  Govt. 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  82pp.  Paper.  5()<  (Data 
on  485  individual  systems  and  analysis.  Current  information  on 
spending  patterns  and  trends.) 

New  Approaches  in  Education,  by  David  Mallery.  Natl.  Council 
of  Independent  Schools,  84  State  St.,  Boston  9.  192pp.  Paper. 
$1.00.  (Elaborates  on  14  experimental  practices  in  as  many 
independent  schools,  chiefly  in  teaching  methods,  summer  pro¬ 
grams,  courses  and  curriculum.  Intended  as  a  collection  of 
typical  experiments;  includes  26pp.  appendix  of  similar  projects 
list,  for  reference.) 

•  CURRICULUM:  Laymen  should  stop 
meddling  in  curriculum  changes 

School  curriculum  changes  have  become  a  “wide¬ 
spread  popular  mania”  among  parents  and  citizens. 
Dr,  Herbert  Espy,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  told 
elementary  teachers  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  recently. 

The  problem  will  not  be  solved  simply  by  telling 
laymen  “to  stop  worrying  about  details  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum,”  he  said.  It  can  only  be  solved  when  teachers 
handle  the  problem  of  curriculum  development  ef¬ 
fectively  and  convincingly.  To  do  this,  “some  bold 
departures  are  required,  and  we  must  reorient  our 
attitudes  toward  change.” 

Citizens  expect  education  to  change  as  the  world 
changes.  Espy  stated.  “Many  parents  are  so  concerned 
that  they  are  trying  to  take  a  hand  directly  in  the 
revision  of  the  elementary  school  curriculum.  Ele¬ 
mentary  teachers  should  undertake  to  recapture  the 
initiative  in  curriculum  development.” 

Citizens  got  into  the  habit  of  interfering  with  cur¬ 
riculum  content  because  school  people  have  not  been 
keeping  curriculum  content  and  standards  in  tune 
with  the  times.  Espy  said:  “Because  we  teachers  have 
been  unwilling  to  set  up  priorities  and  state  clearly 
what  our  standards  and  goals  are.”  Because  of  this, 
many  people  wondered  whether  education  actually 
had  any  goals. 


McGuf fey's  Readers  vs.  State  of  Wisconsin 

Last  August,  the  joint  Twin  Lakes-Town  of  Randall 
School  Board  adopted  McGuffey’s  Readers  (copyright 
1879)  for  class  use,  on  the  basis  that  McGuffey  was  the 
only  text  available  that  taught  reading  phonetically. 

The  adoption  was  made  by  four  out  of  five  board 
members,  with  the  fifth  member  highly  vocal  in  his 
rejection  of  the  texts.  His  lack  of  enthusiasm  was 
.shared  by  State  Superintendent  Angus  Rothwell  who 
termed  the  readers  “out  of  date”  and  inconsistent  with 
the  developments  in  reading  over  the  last  50  years. 
The  Kenosha  County  School  Superintendent,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Gustafson,  agreed.  She  told  the  board:  “The 
McGuffey  Readers  will  have  ty  go”  because  they  do 
not  develop  interpretation  skills.  On  this  point  Roth¬ 
well  backed  her  up:  He  listed  20  pages  in  Mc-Guffey 
containing  examples  of  .sectarian  material  that  vio¬ 
lated  constitutional  bans  on  religious  instruction  in 
the  public  schools;  examples  of  errors  in  grammar  and 
archaic  uses  of  words;  and  finally  pages  that  con¬ 
tained  alleged  untruths. 

Rothwell  then  told  the  board:  Any  instructional 
program  using  McGuffey  could  scarcely  measure  up 
to  state  educational  standards,  and  if  the  Readers 
were  retained,  then  the  state  would  withhold  school 
aid. 

Members  of  the  board,  still  adamant,  said  they  felt 
the  literary  works  in  McGuffey  “teach  good  whole¬ 
some  Americanism,  rather  than  the  watered-down 
mishmash  you  find  in  the  modern  books.”  The  four 
board  members  then  called  in  the  books  and  either 
tore  out  the  sectarian  pages  or  pasted  brown  paper 
tape  over  the  offending  pa.ssage.s  before  returning 
them  to  the  classrooms. 

At  this  point,  the  Twin  Lakes  Taxpayers’  Alliance 
threatened  legal  action  if  McGuffey  was  not  dropped 
from  the  textbook  list. 


Washington's  "Amidon  Plan"  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  Hansen  reports 

Elementary  school  children  are  capable  of  doing 
a  great  deal  more  work  than  the  average  school  de¬ 
mands,  Garl  F,  Hansen,  superintendent  of  schools  in 
Washington,  D.G.,  told  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Gouncil  for  Basic  Education. 

The  Amidon  Plan,  so  named  for  the  elementary 
school  in  which  the  experiment  began  a  year  ago, 
lays  heavy  stress  on  teaching  the  traditional  three  R’s 
to  a  cross-section  of  children.  Hansen,  who  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  experimental  program,  said  that 
Washington  youngsters  are  learning  to  read  in  kinder¬ 
garten  and  to  begin  composition  in  the  first  grade.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  year,  ne  reports  that  both  children 
and  parents  are  enthusiastic  about  the  study  course 
and  that  tests  show  a  generally  consistent  pattern  of 
superiority  in  all  subject  fields. 

Some  features  of  the  plan: 
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—  Basic  principles  of  geometry  are  incorporated  in¬ 
to  kindergarten  and  first-grade  studies. 

—  Phonics  and  reading  are  taught  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten,  which  is  no  longer  a  play  school  but  inte¬ 
grated  into  total  school  program. 

—  Written  composition  of  many  kinds  is  required 
from  all  first-graders. 

—  Grammar  is  taught  systematically  beginning  with 
the  fourth  grade. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Teacher  in  Curriculum  Making,  by  Joseph  Leese,  Kenneth 
Erasure  &  Mauritz  Johnson,  Jr.  Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  33rd 
St.,  N.Y.  16.  497pp.  $5.50.  (Discusses  problems  teachers  meet 
in  daily  work  and  in  long-range  curriculum  planning;  tech¬ 
niques  for  improvement  in  subject  teaching.  Covers  both  in¬ 
dividual  and  group  action.  Intended  as  a  reference  or  in- 
service  text;  bibliography  for  each  chapter.) 


five  successive  periods  without  a  study  hall.  In  the 
sixth  period,  it  is  possible  for  a  student  to  take  one 
of  five  solids,  physical  education,  band  or  vocal  music. 
Because  of  classes  in  Driver’s  Education,  where  the 
students  have  to  be  in  study  halls  part  of  the  time, 
there  is  a  study  hall  each  period.  Students  in  aca¬ 
demic  trouble  can  change  to  four  subjects  and  use 
one  of  these  study  halls— none  of  which  exceeds  25 
to  30  students. 

—  Reported  in  the  October  New  Mexico  School  Review 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  Teacher’s  Handling  uf  Children  in  Conflict,  by  Nicholas 
J.  Long  &  Ruth  G.  Newman.  Indiana  University  Bookstore, 
Bloomington,  Ind.  64pp.  Paper.  $1.25.  (Special  issue,  Indiana 
Univ.  School  of  Education  Bulletin.  Discusses  the  feelings  of 
teachers,  teacher-pupil  interaction  and  the  teacher’s  role  in 
managing  childrens  surface  behavior.  Demonstrates  use  of 
p.sychological  knowledge.) 
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•  TEACHER  TRAINING:  Lay  readers  added 
to  Wilmington  (Del,)  staff 

The  >Vilmington,  Del.,  public  schools  have  added 
four  lay  readers  to  their  instructional  services  at 
du  Pont  and  Wilmington  High  Schools.  Wilmington 
thus  joins  other  communities  using  lay  readers,  such 
as  Evanston  Township  and  Springfield,  Ill.,  Austin, 
Minn.,  Sheboygan,  Wis.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  as  well  as  several  in  California. 

Wilmington  has  been  considering  lay  readers  for 
several  years,  but  only  recently  were  funds  available 
to  begin  on  an  experimental  basis  with  12th-grade 
English  classes. 

In  Wilmington,  each  reader  is  assigned  to  work 
with  a  specific  faculty  member  and  is  paid  an  hourly 
rate  for  her  work.  Tne  reader  is  a  college  graduate, 
has  a  major  in  English  and,  ideally,  has  had  teach¬ 
ing  experience.  Reader  and  teacher  work  closely  to¬ 
gether,  and  what  is  evolving  in  Wilmington’s  experi¬ 
ence  is  not  a  “robot  correction”  but  comment  on 
thought,  adequate  support  for  ideas,  organization, 
style,  interest,  sincerity  and  felicity  of  expression.  The 
classroom  teacher  still  continues  to  read  and  correct 
certain  assignments  without  assistance. 


•  TEACHING  METHODS:  The  disappear¬ 
ing  study  hall 

Another  example  of  the  critical  look  at  study  halls 
currently  being  taken  by  educators  is  that  of  Principal 
Ernest  A.  Williamson,  Roswell  (N.M.)  Senior  High 
School. 

Terming  the  study  hall  a  “policeman’s  job”  for  the 
teacher,  he  says:  “Tne  study  hall  is  not  doing  its  job. 
Granted  there  are  some  students  who  do  work  in  study 
hall  but  there  are  many  who  do  not.  I  feel  that  the 
present  time  we  have  allowed  for  study  halls  is  just 
wasted.” 

Consequently,  Williamson  has  set  up  a  schedule  of 


•  MATH  PROGRAM:  New  approach  to 
math  teaching  misguided? 

The  present  trend  toward  reform  of  mathematics 
instruction  and  content  is  “almost  wholly  misguided,” 
Dr.  Morris  Kline,  NYU’s  math  department  chairman, 
writes  in  the  October  New  York  University  Alumni 
News.  Further,  he  charges:  “It  will  result  in  injury  to 
the  mathematical  and  scientific  development  of  our 
country.” 

Setting  his  sights  on  the  Commission  on  Mathe¬ 
matics  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board, 
University  of  Illinois  Committee  on  School  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  the  School  Mathematics  Study  Group  as 
the  three  chief  offenders  in  the  drive  toward  “modern 
mathematics,”  Dr.  Kline  charges: 

—  The  reforms  have  lacked  sufficient  research  to 
validate  them. 

—  The  new  math  curricula  have  been  shoved  down 
the  public  school  throat  by  publicity  pressures  and 
threats  that  college  entrance  exams  required  study 
under  the  new  methods. 

—  The  “new  math”  is  even  more  isolated  from  the 
physical  and  social  sciences  than  the  traditional  ap¬ 
proach. 

—  Many  of  the  reformers  have  had  no  practical 
contact  with  high  school  math  and  have  simply  over¬ 
awed  school  teachers. 


*  GUIDANCE:  Multiple  applications  for 
college 

The  “ghost  populations”  on  the  college  campus  are 
one  of  the  biggest  headaches  for  the  college  admin¬ 
istrator,  the  College  Admissions  Assistance  Center 
reports  in  a  new  survey.  What  are  these  “ghost  popu¬ 
lations”?  They  are  high  school  seniors  who  have 
made  applications  to  six  or  more  colleges  in  order  to 
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be  accepted  by  at  least  one.  If  two  colleges  accept 
the  same  applicant,  then  obviously  he  will  not  show 
up  on  both  campuses  as  a  student. 

The  study  reveals  that  the  57  fully  accredited  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  surveyed  had  30,000  openings 
for  students  and  had  actually  accepted  almost  50,000 
students.  This  way  lies  madness,  college  admissions 
officers  feel. 

What  is  the  solution?  Robert  L.  Lincoln,  executive 
director  of  the  Center,  says  the  solution  is  not  clear, 
but  the  trend  and  some  of  its  causes  are  unmistake- 
able.  He  comments; 

“The  primary  weakness  seems  to  be  that  too  many 
students  are  getting  poor  guidance  in  high  school. 
For  example,  students  who  are  not  ivy-league  material 
are  referred  to  ivy-league  colleges.  Students  who 
would  much  more  wisely  fit  into  a  small  college  are 
advised  to  try  out  for  one  of  the  great  universities.” 

Inept  counseling  can  mean  human  waste,  Lincoln 
points  out,  particularly  since  bad  counseling  can  mean 
discouraging  rejection  at  one  college  and  tbe  over¬ 
looking  of  top-notch  opportunities  at  some  lesser- 
known  institution. 

CURRENT  READINGS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Guidance  Coimselin};  and  Testing  Program  Evaluation,  by 
Frank  E.  Wellman  &  Don  D.  Twiford.  U.S.  Govt.  Printing 
Office,  Washington  25,  D.C.  37pp.  Papr’r.  3(>r.  (Outlines  basic 
considerations  in  evaluating  such  programs,  with  suggestions 
on  collection  and  analysis  of  data.) 

A  Guide  for  Secondary  School  Counselors  and  Students  to 
MemlK'rs  of  the  Association  of  College  Admissions  Counselors. 
Assn,  of  College  Admissions  Counselors,  610  Church  St.,  Evans¬ 
ton,  III.  400pp.  Looseleaf  bound.  $2.00.  (Compilation  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  guidance  persons.  All  colleges  listed  are  accredited. 
Format  lists  colleges  alphabetically;  gives  location,  study  pro¬ 
grams,  opening  dates,  costs  and  housing,  financial  aid  avaihdde; 
discusses  admission  qualifications.  Also  explains  work  of  Col¬ 
lege  Admissions  Center.) 

•  SCIENCE  EDUCATION:  Science  in  the 
elementary  school 

No  set  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  a  standard  natural 
science  course,  but  student  needs  for  a  firm  scien¬ 
tific  foundation  can  be  met  through  careful  program 
selection,  teachers  attending  the  recent  National 
Science  Teachers  Association  conference  in  Boston 
agreed. 

The  great  problem  in  science  education,  nearly  all 
felt,  was  motivation— interesting  the  student  through 
effective  presentation.  For  this  reason,  science  text¬ 
books  must  be  examined  in  advance  to  make  sure 
they  are  not  outmoded  or  lack  interest.  At  the  same 
time,  simple  devices  can  be  made  very  cheaply  to 
make  subjects  such  as  electricity  more  meaningful. 

In  emphasizing  this  point,  Richard  Champagne, 
Keene,  N.H.,  pointed  out:  “In  setting  up  classroom 
experiments,  a  simple  apparatus  that  demonstrates 
the  scientific  principle  being  studied  is  better  than 
expensive  equipment  which  too  often  draws  the  at¬ 
tention  of  primary  school  children  away  from  the 
project  itself.” 


•  LEARNER:  An  incentive  plan  for  good 
students 

Fifth  and  sixth  graders,  at  the  Riverbend  School, 
in  Athol,  Mass.,  will  be  rewarded  for  their  diligence 
if  a  proposal  by  A.  Robert  Leblanc,  supervising  prin¬ 
cipal,  goes  into  effect  this  fall. 

Under  the  new  plan,  students  whose  grades  were 
above  70%,  and  who  had  no  particularly  weak  areas 
or  required  special  guidance,  would  be  dismissed  at 
2:30  p.m.  instead  of  3:00  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Wednes¬ 
days  and  Fridays.  The  reason:  The  half-hour  period 
is  an  open  study  period  every  day,  and  is  usually  re¬ 
served  for  homework,  extracurricular  activities  or 
student-teacher  conferences. 

Leblanc  estimates  that  half  the  student  body  of 
382  students  would  benefit,  while  the  other  half  would 
have  the  advantage  of  working  closely  under  teacher 
supervision. 

•  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES:  The  teen-age  im¬ 
pact  on  big  business 

Teen-agers  are  making  themselves  felt  heavily  on 
Wall  Street  these  days,  the  Alexander  Hamilton  In¬ 
stitute  reports.  The  pattern  and  growing  volume  of 
their  spending  influences  financial  health  of  a  wide 
range  of  business  corporations. 

The  1960  census  showed  about  17  million  teen-agers 
in  the  U.S.,  with  a  purchasing  power  of  nearly  $10 
billion  a  year.  Youngsters  in  the  14  to  19  age  bracket 
are  estimated  to  spend  from  $4  to  $20  a  week,  and 
because  of  greater  freedom  and  choice  they  are  apt 
to  dictate  purchases  in  the  home,  whether  of  clothing, 
radios,  record  players  or  other  products. 

Consequently,  the  businessman  must  aim  his  ap¬ 
peal  directly  to  the  boy  or  girl,  and  this  is  tricky  if  he 
does  not  understand  the  conformist  tendencies  among 
teen-agers  and  the  age  strata  that  separate  them 
within  their  own  group,  the  Institute  points  out. 

A  recent  survey  indicates  that  teen-agers  spend 
their  money  in  the  following  percentages;  Food,  22%; 
entertainment,  16%;  clothes,  15%;  sports,  9%;  miscel¬ 
laneous  (transportation,  grooming,  books,  school  sup¬ 
plies),  38%. 

Among  other  statistics,  more  than  IVi  million  teen¬ 
agers  own  cars,  and  buy  more  than  50%  of  the  single 
phonograph  records  sold  in  the  nation.  They  spend 
over  $300  million  a  year  in  toiletries. 

•  STUDENT  OPINION:  The  hero  in  mod¬ 
ern  America 

The  most  important  man  in  the  U.S.  is  the  doctor, 
reports  a  five-year  study  of  college  students’  prefer¬ 
ences.  The  study,  covering  1,200  college  and  univer¬ 
sity  students  in  eastern  and  midwestem  schools,  was 
conducted  by  two  Michigan  State  University  psy¬ 
chologists  under  a  U.S.  Office  of  Education  grant. 
The  grant  was  given  Drs.  Donald  O’Dowd  and  David 
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Beardslee  in  an  effort  to  find  out  the  reasons  for  a 
f^rowing  manpower  shortage  in  vital  areas. 

The  students  were  asked  to  rank  15  important  oc¬ 
cupations.  Their  comments  showed  that  while  they 
knew  very  little  about  the  abilities  required  for  a 
specific  occupation,  they  did  have  a  definite  image 
of  the  kind  of  person  involved.  This  image  influenced 
their  selections. 

Doctors  were  rated  first,  followed  by  lawyers,  busi¬ 
ness  executives,  college  professors,  high  school  teach¬ 
ers,  scientists,  engineers,  personnel  directors,  industrial 
managers,  sales  managers,  office  supervisors,  retail 
store  managers,  artists,  social  workers  and  accountants. 

The  manpower  shortage  is  becoming  so  grave  that 
the  two  psychologists  have  just  been  given  another 
$57,357  grant  to  continue  the  study  on  the  high 
school  level. 

•  AUDIO-VISUAL:  A  new  audiovisumatic 
teaching  device 

A  new  dimension  in  education  and  research  is  “au¬ 
diovisumatic  teaching,”  Karl  U.  Smith  writes  in  a 
recent  Audio-Visual  Communications  Rcvietv. 

Smith’s  audiovisumatic  teaching  device  consists  of 
a  magnetic  tape  recorder,  an  electrically-controlled 
slide  projector  and  a  control  unit.  It  works  this  way: 
It  gives  an  illustrated  lecture,  with  slides  automati¬ 
cally  presented  at  the  proper  times,  and  asks  ques¬ 
tions  which  must  be  answered  correctly  by  the  student 
before  it  continues  its  course. 

The  machine  directs  the  student  to  write  an  answer 
to  a  short  essay  question.  The  correct  answer  later  is 
summarized  by  the  machine  when  he  finishes  writing 
and  his  answer  sheet  punched  for  a  second  question. 
The  feedback  of  information  about  the  correctness  of 
the  answers  is  processed  by  using  the  contact  between 
a  stylus  in  the  student’s  hand  and  the  marked  area  of 
the  answer  key. 

Every  phase  of  the  teaching  function  except  spon¬ 
taneous  give-and-take  between  lecturer  and  class 
members.  Smith  points  out,  can  be  used  to  record 
such  an  exchange  and  play  it  back  to  individual  stu¬ 
dent  or  class. 

One  great  value  of  the  machine,  still  in  the  experi¬ 
mental  stage.  Smith  says,  is  that  the  question  and 
answer  materials  can  be  prepared,  recorded  and  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  average  classroom  teacher  without  spe¬ 
cialized  technical  training. 

CURREST  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Television  in  the  Puhlie  Interest,  hy  Blucm  Cox  McPherson. 
Ilastinf’s  House,  I5I  E.  50th  St.,  N.Y.  22.  I92pp.  $6.95.  (Back¬ 
ground  information  and  fundamentals.  Designed  for  commer¬ 
cial  TV,  but  contains  useful  data  on  preparing  materials,  using 
film  videotape,  script  writing,  makeup,  clothing,  etc.) 

•  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION:  Increase  in  high 
school  football  deaths 

By  mid-October,  high  school  gridiron  deaths  for 
1961  had  risen  to  13,  the  American  Football  Coaches 


Association  has  announced.  President  Jack  Curtice 
comments:  “We’ve  certainly  got  to  find  out  whether 
any  weaknesses  in  equipment  or  in  training  can  be 
overcome  to  protect  these  youngsters.” 


•  HEALTH:  The  renewed  war  on  syphilis 

vSurgeon  General  Luther  L.  Terry  has  appointed  a 
five-member  task  force  whose  job  will  be  to  recom¬ 
mend  a  program  for  eradicating  syphilis.  The  creation 
of  this  task  force  was  urged  by  nearly  all  public  health 
groups. 

The  appointment  of  the  group  at  this  time  was  at 
the  request  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
which  asked  the  Public  Health  Service  to  develop  a 
program  to  eliminate  syphilis  before  appropriation 
hearings  are  held  next  year. 

Beneath  these  activities  is  the  resurgence  of  syphilis 
as  a  public  health  problem,  particularly  among  teen¬ 
agers.  The  House  Committee,  in  requesting  a  program 
from  the  Public  Health  Service,  said,  in  part:  “This  is 
a  disease  that  ought  to  be  eliminated  in  the  U.S.  .  .  . 
It  is  ironic  that  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  control 
of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  cattle  and  vesicular  ex¬ 
anthema  in  hogs  than  we  do  to  venereal  disease  which 
is  affecting  so  many  of  our  young  people.” 

In  the  last  five  years,  infectious  syphilis  cases  have 
been  increasing  at  the  rate  of  50%  or  more  a  year, 
mainly  among  youngsters.  The  Public  Health  Service 
estimates  that  the  true  incidence  of  syphilis  may  be  as 
high  as  60,000  new  cases  this  year. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Healtli  Statistics:  Disability  Days.  U.S.  Govt.  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  50pp.  Paper.  40(.  (Figures  on  restricted- 
activity  days  and  bed-disability  days  by  age,  sex,  residence, 
income,  region  and  major  activity.  Based  on  data  collected 
July  ’59-]une  ’60.) 

•  GIFTED:  Where  do  talented  children 
come  from? 

Nearly  50%  of  the  nation’s  “talented”  children  come 
from  families  of  professional  and  technical  workers, 
while  less  than  one  per  cent  come  from  those  of 
laborers.  Dr.  Horace  Mann  Bond,  dean  of  Atlanta 
University’s  school  of  education,  told  the  21st  All- 
Institute  Conference  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  recently. 

Basing  his  remarks  on  a  study  of  standardized  tests. 
Dr.  Bond  pointed  out  that  both  segments  comprised 
exactly  8.5%  of  the  population.  He  cited  the  figures 
to  show  that  many  tmildren  regarded  as  mentally  re¬ 
tarded  are  really  socially  retarded.  “They  are  retarded 
by  an  act  of  society,  the  social  order,  and  not  by  any 
inherited  or  physically-induced  deficiency.” 

Dr.  Bond  said  that  he  studied  the  occupational  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  fathers  who  won  National  Merit 
Scholarships  in  1956,  and  found  that  “a  child  whose 
father  was  a  librarian  has  1,200  times  the  chance  to 
win  a  Merit  Scholarship  as  one  whose  father  happened 
to  be  a  day  laborer.” 
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•  HIGHER  EDUCATION:  School-College 
Relations  Committee  in  Massachusetts 

Three  years  ago,  four  colleges  in  the  Western  sec¬ 
tion  of  Nlassachusetts  formed  a  School-College  Rela¬ 
tions  Committee,  comprised  of  representatives  of  Am¬ 
herst,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Smith  and  the  University  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  the  superintendents  of  the  Amherst, 
Northampton,  Hadley  and  South  Hadley  schools.  The 
objective  was  to  develop  closer  ties  between  college 
and  public  school. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Committee,  it  has  spon¬ 
sored  meetings  of  school  and  college  faculty  members 
in  various  departments  on  a  regular  basis.  Specific 
developments  leading  to  better  transitions  of  students 
between  high  school  and  college: 

—  School  and  college  English  teachers  meet  to 
discuss  problems  in  composition  and  writing;  and  dis¬ 
cussions  between  school  and  college  history  teachers 
are  now  leading  to  the  development  of  an  entirely 
new  course  in  llth-grade  American  History. 

—  Similar  sessions  in  physics,  French  and  math  have 
led  to  a  joint  purchase  of  films  in  physics  for  school- 
college  use. 

—  Amherst’s  public  speaking  department  runs  a  de¬ 
bate  clinic  for  high  senool  speakers. 

Amerinds  attending  college 

In  the  last  six  years,  the  enrollment  of  American 
Indians  for  education  beyond  the  high  school  level 
has  more  than  doubled,  the  Department  of  the  In¬ 
terior  has  announced.  Indian  tribes  are  now  spending 
more  than  a  half-million  dollars  a  year  from  their  own 
reservation  funds  on  scholarship  aids  for  their  young¬ 
sters. 

In  the  1954-55  academic  year,  about  2,300  Indians 
attended  college  or  advanced  vocational  schools.  In 
the  1960-61  year,  ending  last  June,  reservation  reports 
indicate  that  the  number  of  young  tribesmen  in  col¬ 
leges  has  risen  to  almost  4,900. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Orientation  to  College  Learning— A  Reappraisal,  Nicholas  C. 
Brown,  ed.  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington  6, 
D.C.  1 43pp.  Paper.  Apply.  (Considers  ways  to  improve  student 
introduction  to  college  life.  Report  of  a  I960  Princeton  con¬ 
ference.  Describes  specific  programs  at  4  colleges.) 

•  ART  EDUCATION:  Methods  of  teaching 
elementary  art 

The  methods  by  which  art  is  taught  are  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  vital  part  of  education,  and  they  have  far- 
reaching  effects.  Dr.  Blanche  Jefferson,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Art  Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  told 
a  workshop  at  the  Schoolmen’s  Week  in  Philadelphia, 
recently. 

These  methods  obviously  have  an  immediate  and 
marked  effect  upon  the  child’s  painting,  drawing  and 
modeling.  Even  more  importantly,  they  also  have  a 


QUOTE:  Is  art  fun? 

“We  often  say  ‘Art  is  fun’  to  try  to  entice  children 
into  undertaking  it,  to  suggest  that  there  are  satisfac¬ 
tions  to  be  derived  from  it,  and  of  course  there  are. 
But  we  must  stop  saying  ‘Art  is  fun’  because  it  implies 
entertainment,  pastime,  diversion.  The  business  of  edu¬ 
cation  is  too  expensive  and  the  values  of  art  too  nu¬ 
merous  to  justify  art  as  ‘fun.’ 

“Art  is  a  serious,  enriching,  ennobling  and  humaniz¬ 
ing  study.  These  deep  and  lasting  values  are  those 
which  educators  should  ac'centuate  to  children  as  well 
as  to  adidts.  Art  is  losing  ground  fast  in  our  educa¬ 
tional  systems.  It  is  being  replaced  by  those  subjects 
which  are  publicized  as  having  ‘practical’  values  or 
by  those  subjects  which  educators  and  laymen  have 
strong  arguments  for. 

“We  must  begin  and  continue  to  stress  the  practical 
and  educative  values  in  art.  We  must  learn  to  empha¬ 
size  its  deep,  lasting  and  unique  advantages.” 

—Dr.  Blanche  Jefferson,  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


deep  and  lasting  effect  upon  the  child’s  attitudes, 
thinking  and  behavior,  which  carry  over  into  adult 
life  and  become  standards  by  which  the  adult  func¬ 
tions. 

Teachers,  consequently,  need  to  give  attention  to 
the  effects  their  methods  have  upon  children.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  six  most  common  methods  used: 

1.  Patterns.  One  method  of  teaching  art  is  by  us¬ 
ing  patterns.  Patterns  are  shapes  drawn,  formed  or 
cut  out  by  another  person,  then  given  to  children  to 
draw  around  and  to  reproduce  in  the  same  way  that 
a  dress  pattern  is  used. 

2.  Copy.  Copy  consists  of  reproducing  the  likeness 
of  a  model  or  imitating  form.  Pictures  are  given  to 
children  to  c'opy. 

3.  Prepared  outlines.  Prepared  outlines  are  identi¬ 
fied  by  lines  that  mark  the  outside  limits  of  an  object 
or  picture.  Children  color  in  between  the  lines.  Color¬ 
ing  books  and  most  workbooks  contain  prepared 
outlines. 

4.  Dictated  Methods.  Directed  or  dictated  methods 
are  used  by  teachers  who  control  children  in  a  step- 
by-step,  slow,  plodding  manner.  The  teacher  standing 
before  the  group  cuts,  draws  or  shapes  one  fragment 
of  the  whole  complement  as  all  the  children  follow 
suit  as  best  they  can.  Deviations  are  usually  corrected 
by  the  teacher  on  the  spot. 

These  four  methods  of  teaching  art  are  contrary  to 
human  nature.  Dr.  Jefferson  said,  because  every  per¬ 
son  is  endowed  by  nature  with  differing  physical  and 
mental  qualities.  _  No  two  people  are  alike,  and  indi¬ 
viduality  is  the  very  source  of  art. 

5.  Creative  expression.  Creative  expression  is  the 
method  of  teaching  best  suited  to  the  needs  and  edu¬ 
cation  of  children.  The  child  has  the  opportunity  to 
choose  his  own  ideas  or  subject  matter;  he  has  the 
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freedom  to  express  these  ideas  in  his  own  way;  and  it 
gives  him  the  right  to  organize  it  in  a  manner  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  own  attitude  and  outlook. 

6.  Assigned  topics.  Another  approach  that  gives 
children  opportunities  for  personalized  expression  is 
assigned  topics.  The  teacher  indicates  a  subject  to  the 
class,  allowing  them  each  to  give  his  own  interpreta¬ 
tion.  The  drawback  here  is  that  the  child  loses  his 
fundamental  freedom  of  choice,  but  at  times  this  is 
acceptable. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Parental  Attitude.s  and  Child  Behavior,  John  C.  GlUlcwclI,  ed. 
Charles  C.  Thomas,  301  E.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Spriiififiehl,  III. 
253pp.  $8.50.  (Proceedinfis  of  2nd  Annual  Conference  on  Com¬ 
munity  Mental  Health  Research.  Identifies  and  assesses  parental 
attitudes;  discusses  research  and  assessment  methods;  compares 
research  theories  tcith  findinas;  proposes  specific  steps  in  future 
research.  Tables;  charts;  extensive  bibliography.) 


•  DISCIPLINE:  Establishing  adequate 
classroom  control 

Good  teachers  realize  that  modern  discipline,  which 
emphasizes  self-control  and  self-direction,  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  things  a  child  must  learn  to  master 
in  our  changing,  complex  social  framework,  writes  Dr. 
Leslie  J.  Chamberlain  in  the  October  School  and 
Community. 

Good  teachers  realize  that  any  contribution  they 
make  toward  students’  development  depends  largely 
on  their  skill  in  managing  pupils  in  a  manner  which 
conforms  to  a  psychology  of  self-direction. 

Adequate  classroom  control,  Chamberlain  says,  in- 
v'olves: 

1.  Providing  a  learning  situation  that  is  free  from 
serious  distractions. 

2.  Establishing  and  maintaining  respect  for  author¬ 
ity  in  the  classroom  and  the  school. 

3.  Attempting  to  develop  student  ideals,  interests 
and  skills  which  contribute  to  self-control  and  good 
citizenship. 

4.  Presenting  a  dynamic,  but  not  dominating,  sym¬ 
pathetic  and  pleasing  teacher  personality  to  pupils. 

How  can  the  teacher  provide  this  kind  of  a  learn¬ 
ing  situation?  By  realizing  that  problems  will  not  occur 
if  they  are  not  allowed  to  develop.  Establishing  mean¬ 
ingful  standards  is  the  foundation  of  good  discipline, 
Chamberlain  writes.  Early  in  the  school  term,  the 
teacher  and  the  students  should  discuss  the  standards 
which  the  group  will  accept.  This  prevents  many  prob¬ 
lems  resulting  from  ignorance  of  what  is  acceptable, 
from  carelessness  or  from  just  seeing  how  far  a  stu¬ 
dent  can  go. 

CURRENT  RE.MMNG  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Teaching  Children  Music  in  the  Elementary  School,  by  Loui.se 
Kifer  Myers.  2nd.  Ed.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  Enplewood  Cliffs, 
N.J.  374pp.  $7.65.  (Text  or  reference,  primarily  for  classroom 
teachers.  Outlines  a  program  for  all  grades;  discusses  teaching 
methods;  lists  sources  of  materials.) 


New  Classroom  Material 


1.  CHRISTMAS  MUSIC  ...  on  records,  from 
foreign  countries:  Christmas  in  France  (T-10108); 
Italy  (T-10093)  and  Sweden  (T-10079).  Each 
consists  of  carols  and  seasonal  music.  All  are  mono¬ 
phonic  records,  12",  33-^/^  rpn>.  suitable  for  all  ages 
and  grades.  From:  Capitol  Rec'ords  Distributing 
Corp.,  1570  Vine,  Hollywood  28,  Calif.  $3.98  each. 

2.  K-10  FILM  FOR  SOCIAL  STUDIES  .  .  .  and 
geography  is  Visit  to  Cuba.  Covers  physical  ap¬ 
pearance,  climate,  architecture,  major  cities,  typical 
farm  areas  and  products  and  the  fishing  industry. 
Points  out  effect  of  world  prices  on  sugar  and  to¬ 
bacco  on  the  Cuban  economy.  From:  Intemat’l. 
Film  Bureau,  332  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  4. 
Sound,  c^rlor,  12  min.,  16mm:  $120. 

3.  NATURAL  HISTORY  REFERENCE  ...  is 
All  About  FLsh,  by  Carl  Burger.  Describes  physical 
characteristics  and  habits;  salt-  and  fresh-water 
fish;  fish  as  pets;  as  food.  Excellent  presentation, 
many  illustrations.  Ages  10-14.  From  Random 
Hou.se,  547  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  139pp.  $1.95. 

4.  FREE  MATH  WORKBOOK  ...  for  high 
school:  The  Mathematics  of  Life  Insurance.  Com¬ 
plete  work  unit,  suitable  for  general  or  consumer 
classes.  Includes  law  of  large  numbers,  probability, 
various  math  concepts  typical  of  insurance.  From: 
Institute  of  Life  Insurance,  Educational  Div.,  488 
Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  22.  ( Request  number  of  copies 
needed  on  school  letterhead.) 

5.  A  HANDSOME  INCENTIVE  ...  is  OUif 
Reads,  by  Joan  Lexau.  Tells  what  happened  to 
Olaf  as  soon  as  he  began  to  read  ( “Pull  ’  on  the 
fire  alarm;  “Ooiet”  in  the  library).  Many  color 
illustrations;  Inuind  to  appeal  to  first  graders. 
From:  Dial  Press,  461  Park  Ave.  So.,  N.Y.  16. 
55pp.  $2.75. 

6.  AUSTRALIAN  16MM  FILMS  .  .  .  are  listed 
in  a  new  folder.  Thirty-five  entries;  each  has  de¬ 
scription  of  the  subject;  tells  length  of  film  and 
prices  for  rental  or  purchase.  Various  classroom 
uses  and  grade  levels.  From:  Australian  News  & 
Information  Bureau,  636  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y.  20.  P'ree. 

7.  TEACHER’S  SOURCEBOOK  ...  is  Things 
to  Do  in  Science  and  Conservation,  by  Byram  L. 
Ashbaugh  and  Muriel  Bruschlein.  Each  chapter 
cos'crs  one  natural  re.source,  w’ith  classroom  proj¬ 
ects  or  experiments.  For  those  without  specific 
training  in  conservation  teaching  techniques  and 
methods.  Various  grade  levels  and  applications. 
From:  Interstate  Printers,  Jack-son  at  Van  Buren, 
Danville,  Ill.  180pp.  $2.50. 

8.  TEACHING  MATERIALS  ...  on  canned 
foods  for  homemaking  classes  are  described  in  a 
List  of  School  Publications.  Charts  and  leaflets, 
various  levels,  on  nutrition,  how  to  buy,  can  and 
jar  sizes,  menus,  etc.  Request  free  brochure  from: 
Consumer  Service  Div.,  National  Canners  Assn., 
1133  Twentieth  St.  N.VV.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
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